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PES FARM, 


E. HOLMES, Editor. 








Tue Lay or THE May Syow Srorm. 





Come cheer up farmers, don't look pale, 
Altho’ the north wind’s blowing, 
And all around, o’er bill and dale 
Tis snowing, snowing, snowing. 


’Tis true that sometimes long ere this, 
You've done up all your sowing, 
You may as well keep quiet now 
‘Tis snowing, snowing, snowing. 


I know 'tis now the first of May, 
And violets should be blowing ; 

But girls can’t have their holiday 
Because ‘tis snowing, snowing. 


Good uncle Bill's put on his coat, 
And Pat his hands is blowing ; 
And Sis is scolding round the stove 
Because ‘tis snowing, snowing. 

But courage Farmers, do not fret ; 
Your erops will soon be growing ; 
Dog days will give you all a sweat 
Tho’ now ’tis snowing, snowing. 
To fancy’s eye, in yonder sky, 
The star of hope is glowing ; 
This blustering storm will soon pass by, 
And stop this snowing, snowing. 


Then cheer up Farmers don’t look pale, 
Altho’ the north wind’s blowing ; 

“Seed time and harvest ne'er shall taii,”’ 
Tho’ now ‘tis snowing, snowing. 


Verily, if the Editor of the New Engiand Farmer, 
see last page of this number,) aud ourself do not g° 
“own lo posterity as brace of slorm poets, there is no 
virtue extant. 

He became so inspired with the rdin storm during 
the last days of A pril, that his pgetical cup ran over, 
inl when it éleared up and smwed we “burst into a 


sone’ oa [ae © : ® 
f; and tho’ it is rather a lugubrious one, it was 


e “best the house afforded” seeing as how we had to 
ike tracks” jastead of making furrows, and seek 


shelter from the snow instead of holding the plough. 
In sober earnest, we have not had such acold drea- 
iy and backward spring for many a_ year. April has 
heen remarkably cold and stormy, but itis no sign, be- 
‘use “January lingers in the lap of May” that her 
‘ister June will be 


at our ecatile ’ ‘ 
atile have been at the barn nearly or quite | 


‘IX Mor i here j ' 
ii und there isa Great scarcity of fodder, but 
*e will venture 
" venture to: turn propbet with the rest, for 
very one scems : 

saying, a ic 
saying nd predict that that the diligent and careful 
‘armer will next 
aloes, Wheat 


* MerwiChristinas. 


Original. 

WHAT IT IS CRACKED 

UP TO BE. 

officers of the Ken. Co. Ag. So- 

1 adh ai Be 5 who day and J believe he was correct. 

farmer thres inks with the Lawyer, he charges the 
ars for a court writ, and fifty seven 


PARMING Is NOT 


ents for . 
4 JUstice wy} “¢ . 
ourt 50 me “Writ,and if you settle it before 
s an 4 . 
irl hb; Ve seen > and a dollar for office fee. And 
a a Pre; . ' 
P US8sesse “ preat many poor devils that were! | 


i . 
c of ud Yaee 
' Yéat shere nf’ 
Seat shure of impudence that had done 


equally accommodating. It is true | 


to havea spirit of weather sooth. | 


fall have ; ga ol y ee } 
ve a good harvest of grass, po- 


» and perhaps corn, a fat thanksgiv ing and 


nothing but loaf about in their young days, turn law- 

ers and grow rich,and we have it to pay, and his cap- 
ital stock is not more than three cents. Now look at 
the farmer, he must have a farm and stock worth from 
one to two thousand dollars, and he must raise corn 


for 25 to 30 cents per bushel to pay this debt, he must 
raise wool for about 40 cents per pound, he must work 
hard in the summer to gather food for his stock in 
winter or he is doomed to see his cows die, to 
see his sheep expire, and his lambs die after the 20th 
of April, be has to be up early and late to see that ev- 
ery thing is fed,and his family all clad,to furnish a Doc- 
tor for a sick wife who perhaps has ruined her health 
making butter and cheese for the Lawyer or Loafer, to 
furnish stores for a large family, to hire a girl in the 
house, and a tailor out, to feed his stock eight months 
in a year, for there is full as much as eight months 
winter in this country, he has te keep his horse shod 
and oxen too, the mechanic must have $1 ,50 or $2,00 
per day, and oftener five, and all these bills must be 
paid, paid too in cash, or corn or grain at half what we 
can afford to raise it for in this country. Let us see 
what it cost the farmer to pay a Lawyer for a writ, in 
labor, he works hard chopping wood or some other la- 
borious employment, 4 or 44 davs and finds his own 
axe, for what? to pay a Lawyer for 15 minutes work, 
and not only that, they must fill 7-9ths of all the offi- 
ces in the United Svates, they must make laws for us 
at from S2#e.8 per day and in a Very few years they 
get them so mixed up that they cannot understand 
them, and then they must have a committee to revise 
the statutes, at an expense of several thousand dollars, 
then there must be a committee of 15 or 16 and they 
must meet 5 or 6 weeks to dig it out. Then the Leg- 
islature must get together again to understand it, at an 
expeuse of 30 or 49 thousand dollars to the State, and 
this is all to be paid by us. They will profess a love 
fur the dear people, and at the same time stab us to 
the heart. For a few years past they have abolished. 
all state tax,and O! how nice! but at the same time 
they have borrowed $1,700,000 for us to pay. And now 
brother farmers you must see that we cannot live 
so, we have got it pretty much all to pay, for the Law- 
yer pays but asmall tax io proportion to what he is 
worth. Tricks and quirks in the law, every thing ex- 
cept fair honest deal has become his religion, our prop- 
erty is all in sight to be taxed, and not unfrequently 
we have to pay interest to these very lawyers for the 
farms on which we raise our bread, and now you must 
see that farmingis not what it is eracked up to Le. 
| N ow let us see Ifow we must pay this bill for pay 
we must. Take sheep for instance, mine have been at 
}the barn more than five months and 3 will eat a ton of 
| hay, and I have 50 of them, and they will eat more 
| than 6 tons of hay that is worth $60 ,00 
|} And itis worth 3 shillings to summer a sheep 

and lamb. 





| 50 sheep in the fall $100,00 
| Wintering 50 sheep 60,00 

For summering the same 25,00 
| Loss in wintering say 4, 8.00 

Washing and shearing 8 cents each 4,00 
$197,00 
| Now for the credit, 50 sheep in the fall $100,90 


One hundred and fifty pounds of wool at 40 


| cents per |b. 60,00 
25 lambs, 25,00 
$185,00 


} 


Brother Holmes I must close, and now what shall 
| we do? T. W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
j 





Really, our friend has made out quite a Jeremiad. 
| What shall we do? Why do better. If the Lawyers 
“wouge’’ you, keep out of their way. If the Doctors 
physic you to death, use them as little as possible. If 
the weather and the times are hard, graduate your ex- 
'penses in spite of the ‘‘worlds dread laugh,’’ according- 
9 
’ Butseriously, let us look at the thing in more than 


for fifty cents per bushel, wheat for one dollar, oats, 


‘one position. We have always said that, compared 
with some other kinds of business, farming cannot be 
called a lucrative one, that is, there are not so many 
splendid fortunes or failures attending it as in some 
other occupations, but it is a safe business. The far- 
mer always gets his pay in some shape or other, for 
reasonable and judicious labor and expenditures on 
Mcther Earth. And we do not fear to compare it with 
any other business. If we take the whole mass of 


| farmers or the results of their labors for a series of 


| years, and compare them with the mass of Lawyers, 
| Doctors, Diviaes, Merchants, Mechanies &c., and then 
strike the average, the result will turn in favor of the 
farmers. It is true that that there are many things 
| wrong in the practice of the Lawyer, Doctor and other 


| professional men. But the power is in the hands of 


the Farmers, and if they choose to submit, let them 
not complain. But let us look at another side of the 
picture. How was it with the farmer a few years ago, 
when hay brought twenty dollars per ton, beef ten cts. 
pork ten cents or ninepence per |b,, wool from 50 to 
60 cents per Ib. potatoes two shillings per bushel, corn 
eight shillings per bushel, wheat from two to three 
dollars per bushel, butter from a shilling to a shilling 
and sixpesce per Ib, and alleashon the nail? Was far- 
ming whatitis cracked up to be then? You will 
find as many causes of complaint among other 
classes as among the farmers. They all have their 
troubles aud their trials, they fail as often, and come 
to nought a little oftener. The fault is not so much 
in the business, in and of itself, but in the way it is 
managed, and in the follies that have crept into our 
social system, which the farmers can improve if they 
will but unite and enter heart and hand inw the 
work. So brother T. W. don'tstand there wringing 
your hands and watching the moon, “ go ahead” like a 
man. It is true that we have had a long severe win- 
ter, but what then? we fare as well as the rest of the 
Union. If youexamine the statements of the weather 
in any section you will find similar complaints. It is 
beyond the power of man to regulate the weather, and 
there is no doubt that he would soon bring ruin upon 
‘the world ifthe times and seasons were under his con- 





\trol. Our friend has taken an extreme case in re- 
| gard to the calculations respecting his sheep. Put 
your hay down to $6 perton, which is the average 
price in this country taking ten years together, and 
your wool up to fifty cents per |b., which for ten years 
past it has brought more than half the time, and you 
will come nearer to the truth. 


fp 
THE RADICAL. 


This is a semi-monthly Periodical published in oc- 
tavo form at Raaway Middletown N. J., by G. H. 
Evans the former editor of the Working Mans’ Advo- 
cate, at one dollar per annum. 

It is true to its name, fur itis Radical enough. Mr. 
Evans is a fluent writer and reasons well from the 
premises that he takes, and he has a fruitful source for 
discussion. There are evils enough in our social sys- 
tem without doubt, which ought to be removed, but 
we cannot go the whole “figure” as he does. Among 
the subjects which call fer reform, he cousiders the 
exclusive possession of lands as one ; that no man 
abould inherit landed estates, but that land slould be 
divided among the people, and atthe decease of the 
occupant It should revert to the State and be again 
loaned out to some others. How much improvement 
at this rate would there be made upon lands? We do 
not know how it is in bis section of the union, but we 
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think that here, where there can be no estates entailed, | 


there is little doubt but that lane will shift owners of- 
ten enough for the public good. We are opposed to a mo- 
nopoly of great landed estates, but this forbidding a 
person to purchase or obtain in any way, any thing 


more than a life estate in lands, is curtailing our liber- | societies be formed by tie young men in every village 


| 


ties, much more than the reverse does the liberties of 
the great mass of mankind. 


I 
PLOUGHS—PLOUGHS. 

We see there ts great competition between Prouty & 
Mears, and Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason in regard to 
the merits of their respective ploughs. One party say 
they have taken the largest premiums, and the others 
say they have taken the most premiums. Now which 
ploughs are the best? Both. At any rate we should’nt be 


ashamed to be seen in the field with either of them,and | 


really gentlemen,@® think the world is wide enough for 
both of you,and there are more actually needed,if they 
are not purchased, than you can both of, you make. 
We would say God speed you both in your industry, 
erflerprise and skill, and ‘‘see that ye fall not out by 
the way.”’ 


—_= 
Mr. WHITCOMBS SCHOOL. 

We would refer those who are wishing to attend a 
private school, tothe notice of Mr. Whitcomb on an- 
o\her page. We were formerly acquainted with Mr. 
Whitcomb, and do not hesitate to recommend him as 
a young gentieman of good moral character, and we 
doubt not will give satisfaction to those who may em- 
ploy him as an instructer. We understand that Mr. 
Bailey who has héretofore taught a first rate school in 
this village, has closed it, and does not intend to res- 
ume it again immediately. We hope Mr. Whitcomb 
will reeeive a sufficient number of scholars to make it 
an object to continue here during the summer. 


“Dr. Houmers, of the Maine Farmer, says we are very 
etymological, because, improving on a hint he gave 
in favor of boring the sills of rail roads for the trans- 
mission of sound, we conjectured, as he says, that the 
yankee word ‘holler,’ must have been derived from 
hallow \ogs to speak through, Pray, when and where 
did he hear us offer any such conjecture ? Will he say’’? 

Gospel Banner. 


Ob yes,call up and we will tell you. Ep. Mr. Farm. 
——fa— 
CELEBRATION OF THE ACERNIAN 
SOCIETY. 

And what is the Acernian Society ? It is a Society 
of young persons connected with Monmouth Academy 
organized for the purpose ef planting ornamental and 
other trees. 

Thisis a very laudable object, and we wish there 
was such a society in every institution and town and 
hamlet and city in the world. The face of the earth 
would present a very different appearance from what 
itnow does. The Editor engaged to deliver an ad- 
dress before them on May Day, but, the storm prevent- 
ed him from going over. He intends to fulfil his en- 
gagement whenever they call, provided it does not snow. 
TeaNnsPLaANtinG Foresr Tree, Acernian Sociery, 

Pic Nic PArtixs, ETc. ETc. 

The practice of transplanting forest trees, has of late. 
been gaining ground in our cities and villages, altho’ 
very little has been done as yet, in the community. 

The early settlers of our country, with a commend- 
able diligence, but mistaken views, often proceeded to 
clear the grounds, about their habitations, of every tree 
and shrub, whidh could add either beauty or variety 
to the scenery ; and nothing now remains, to their chil- 
dren and childrens’ children, but to set themselves 
about replenishing them, by transplanting forest trees, 
and those which shall combine the useful with the beau- 
tiful. There is something in the very act of planting 
trees which must bring with it a train of the most 
pleasing associations, when im a few years we can 
poiattoa noble maple, or wide spreading elm, and 
say “I planted that tree.” And whe, that wishes to 
leave behind him an enduring name, can better effect 
his purpose, than by planting around his habitation 
and the road side, those trees, which shall make our 
hills and vallies “bud and blossom like the rose ?”’ All 
that is requisite to effect this purpose, is to form Tree 
Societies in every little village, and the work will go 
rapidly oa. A society of this description was formed 
at Monmouth Academy, one year ago, called the Acer- 
nian Society, tor the purpose of embellishing the Acad- 
emy grounds, and although composed entirely of stu- 
dents, residing many of them in distant towns, having 
no local interest here, sll the society numbers about 
90 members, and 100 thrifiy maples have been plant- 
ed on the grounds of the Academy ;—Of this number 
but 5 or 6 have died, and these from accidental injury. 


| 





The only conditions of membership are to siga the | 


constitution and plantone tree Semi-annual meetings | 


are held in the spring and fall for the purpose of plant- | 
ing trees, and the only difficulty experienced, is to 
find situations for placing them. From this experi- 
ment, we are warranted to believe, that should single 
in our state, there would no longer be observed that | 
nakedness, which characterizes so many of them at) 
the present time. 

The Acernian society celebrated its first anni- 
versary at the Academy, on May morning, by par- | 
taking of a Pic Nie repast at sunrise. A goodly num- | 


! 
| 


ber came at “morning's early dawn” each bringing | 
with him his “dearer self’ richly freighted with the | 
“good things, and sweet’’ which go to make up che | 
sum totum, of our enjoyment here. Adthough the | 
morning was uppropitious, still there was a general | 
congregating of Lads and Lasses, gay and smiling, 
which contrasted finely with the appearances with- 
out. 

For smiles were there, and faces glad, 

And hearts, that seemed ne'er to be sad, 

And eyes, what flash, fore’er and aye, 

Seemed tokens meet of the coming May! 

And cheeks, whose radiant blusbes told 

The thrilling joy, their hearts could hold. 

The repast was continued till about noon, and as a 
great variety of eatab/es of every order, were presented, 
each one had his palate tickled with his favorite bit, 
and we tasted and toasted till we could absolutely taste 
no lenger, Dr. Alcott to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The intervals between eating were taken up in speech- 
es, music, and sentiments, and when we separated we | 
doubt not, that each one heard the first sigh for the 
day, that ‘smiling May’ came only once in a twelve 
month. We only regret, that the state of the weather 
prevented the appearance of the orator, who would 
no doubt, have added the useful with the sweet, the 
instructive with the pleasing. We subjoin a few o 
the sentiments, which were drank in pure cold water. 

By N. T. Tree: The Maple, among the earliest 
tees of spring. Maythe Society which has adopted it 
as their emblem, pattern after it by spending the spring 
time of life in the acquisition of knowledge and the 
practice of every virtue. 

By 1. Smita. The festivities of the day. Though 
the heavens seem to frown upon them, yet the good 
order and harmony that pervades the company pres- | 
ent, are such as even to entice the sun from his hiding | 
to participate in the common pleasure. * 

By W. B. Syect. Adam’s Ale. Though it has 
been used nearly six thousand years, it has never been 
beneficially superceded by any other. 

By a guest. The company present. May their | 
countenances ever show that they do not wish te super- | 
cede it by any other. 


By M. Wercu. Rural simplicity, Female loveli- | 
ness, and natures’ bounties. <A triple union of the 
sweets of life. ‘When shall these three meet aguin.”’ | 

By 8. R. Surra. The Preceptor, our common guide. 
May another May Morn add many an intellectual flow- 
er to those in the wreath aiready adorning the crown 
of his rejoicing. 

By L.S. Grsson. Onr instructor, N. T. Trus. 
Now totally true to his trust. 

By the Preceztor. The members of the Acernian 
Society. Trees and shrubbery, natures varieties, may 
they be found adorning the dwellings that every Acer- | 
nian may hereafter possess. 

By I. N. Wanswortu. The single gentlemen. May 
the joys of the more favored be a warning to them, 
may a word to the wise be sufficient. 








By a guest. May the joys of the more favored be 
ever as full as now. 

By 8S. M. Metcatr, The Ladies. May their pres- 
ence make us forget the gloom without by their gen- 
tleness, suavity of manners, and countenances beaming 
with infelligence. 

By a member. Thg Orator elect, though an Editor, 
may he never fail to receive a “good bit’’ from every 
Acernian. 

By a guest. The Kenneleckers, said to be halfa 
head taller than others May their public spirit meas- 
ure more than their bodies. A Memesrsr. 

—3@e— 
Original. 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY, &c. 

Mr. Hetmes :—I had a desire to know what 
the state of Maine was in an agricultural and mechan- 
ical point of view, and I petitioned for an agricultural 
survey, to, as I then supposed the collected wisdom 
of the state, the Legislature, but wasrefused. I now 
propose that a respectable premium be given for the 
best written description of that part of the county over 
which the agricultural society extends, as respects | 
soil, manner of cultivating it, water power, mechanic | 
arts together with all the capabilities of the county 
for all sorts of business by the agricultural societies 
and collect in that way what knowledge we can, for I 
hold that knowledge is power. ELIJAH WOOD. 

Wth April 1841. 











\stormy day. 
| scarcity of hay that there will be but little 
| year and that very late; the danger will » 


| be sowed by the tenth of June. Barley ha 


‘is the raw material, and the merchant service 


——— 
Original. 
SOW BLACK SEA WHEAT ANp BARLEY 
Mr. Hotmes :—This is the third of May anda a 
I do consider it settled considering th. 
sowed this 
otbe from 


wheat has 
and fF up. 


the grain worm but blast, and the black sea 
been as yet proof against the rust and blast, 
pose that a respectable quantity of geed can be obtai 
ed in this part of the country, which onght to be i. 
kind generally sowed, and if sowed thick should a 
doubt a good crop in such a year as this, if it Stele 
s 
ed and good crops raised the fourth of jaye om 
wet land, which 1s not the land to be prepared for that 
crop, but if sowed at allon such land it must be late 
I must advise farmers to sow as much as ever if it js 
late and done by grass. Pease will do but they are notas 
good sowed late. Pease and oats may be sowed lato 
on late land, and oats some years do well late. My 
advice is to sow and plant if it is late, and trust to dj. 
vine providence for a crop, and also keep as much 
possible of what is already raised. E. WOOD. 
May 3, 1841. 
P. S. When the time comes remember roois. 


ag 


HEMP. 


This continues to be the most profitable crop on 
the rich lands of Kentucky. Nothing travels so slow. 
ly as agricultural knowledge and improvements fron 
one district to another; but how much more rapid is 
the diffusion of light since the establishment of agri- 
cultural journals Is there any good reason why the 
culture of hemp should be so much confined to Keo- 
tucky ? The following extracts are from the pen ofa 
gentleman interested in the subject, and every way 
qualified to discuss it. With the name of his estimable 
father, Natwaniex Hart, the readers of the old 
American farmer, are familiar. We are glad to find 
that he is still in the land of the living, useful in his 
example, and in spirit worthy of all emulation :—.im. 
Farmer. 

“It may fairly be inferred, I think, from the occur. 
rences of the last few years, that the past administra- 
tion have been urged by the threatning prospect of war 
with Great Britain, to book more closely than usual, 
into the natoral resources of our own country, to sus- 
tain us in such an event, and especially for that stapl 
article, so essential to the service of our Davy, water 
rotted hemp, for a supphy of which, we have hitherto 
been dependent upon foreign chwatries, Nor can 
there be less doubt that they have placed their reliaver 
for it upon a region which, fortunately, is as fruity 
in the elements of national independence, as she has 
heretofore been in a patriotic soldiery to maintain it. 

A number of the Kentucky Farmer contains a senes 
of inquiries upon water-rotted hemp by a “Young Fur 
mer of Mercer.” I propose to reply to these tnterrog 
atories, and hope, by reference to the files of the Amer- 
ican Farmer, to be enabled to answer most of then 
satisfactorily. To the first of these interrogatories. | 
would say, that for the last 15 years the price of clean 
Russia hemp in our Eastern ports, has ranged roi 
R130 to $250. F200 migit be regarded as a fair price. 
—In 1839 and "10, it was up to $450. Bt is $230) at 
the present time. I know not how the Interior qual: 
ties or damaged portion of the hemp 1s used by tls 
manufacturers. J 

2d Int. Aton of hemp may be transported - 
Kentucky to New York for 850, and no doubt for less 
when the iower lock on the Kentucky river 18 coll: 
pleted. The hemp should be put up in bales . a 
cw pressed with aserew. 3d /nt.—I underst nd tint 
the U. S. Navy ases 800 tons of hemp anovally, tat 


ube t 


12,000 tons; although the hempen articles, say cor 


age, sail duck, &c.,annually imported into the country 
exceed in value the raw material. In Ic2h the emt 
and hempen articles imported into the United oe 
amounted to 24,300,000 and In }524 they amoun e 
to $6,000,000. No country except Englard Me hich 
much hemp. 4th Int.—The Marshall's books, = 
I examined a few days since, show that fy 
produces 10,325 tons, (a small proportion of it a, 
From an investigation of the accuracy of the iy. 
from Woodford county, Iam satisfied, (and - sti- 
ufacturers here concur in the oprnion,) that ! a. 
mate is one half too low, E doubt not that a 
error pervades all the retarms for this article. al 
stract of the returns of aoa of the largest 

rowing counties is subjoined. * , en- 
P In 1824, the paseibeneses of New York am ad 
ding to the call of the Secretary of the Navy; that 
him that the State of Kentucky alone had wa 29s, 
year at ‘east from 500 to 1000 tons of hemp. | lature © 
Gov. Clinton, in recommending to the lagi ives tas 
New York the cultivation of hemp and an prop 
the opinion of good judges, if that interest $2 900,00", 
perly fostered, 12,000 tons of bemp tages Lave no if 
might be annually raised in that state. | J in Misso™ 
formation as to the amount of hemp raise Ae hewp 
ri. Sta Iat.—The Russian mode of water red 6v- 
differs very little, ifany at all, from the ee of it! 
ally pursued in Kentucky. The best acco 
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a ain sel 
to be had in @ communication made by J.Q. Adams‘ 

4 to be found in the report of the Secretar of tbe} 
= to Congress, Jan., 5th 1825 ; Vol. 6, American | 
Nav) y. The Treatise written while Mr. Adams was 
sient at St. Petersburgh in 1510. The hemp 1s rot- 
od in streams oF ponds, and is weighted down with 
stones placed on frames ; where stones are not to be 
had, earth is substituded after the frames To > re 
with plank. The Russian seasons are so short that the | 
hemp stands over to be rotted the ensuing spring. In 
regard to the unhealthiness of water-rotted hemp, | 
can only say that my father was engaged in it for sev- 
eval years, rotted upwards of 30 tons, in pools (60 by 
»)) near his house, without the siightest inconveni- 
ence. Our neighbor, German Bahannon, rotted exten- 
sively in @ natural pond on his farm, without the least 
sickness. During the last autumn and winter Mr. 
Myrle has had some 20 hands constantly engaged in 
water-rotting hemp in this county, without any sick- 
yess among them. I have known of no sickness in | 
this county or elsewhere resulting from the process of | 
water rotting hemp to the hands engaged in it. None} 
of the various communications made on the subject to 
the American Farmer, suggest its unhealthiness as an 
objection or difficulty, and I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the suspicion that this idea of the unhealthi- 
yess of the process, has been held up by those interest- 
ed in the manufacture of dew-rotted hemp, as a scure- 
crow to the community. Beyond doubt it will be the 
partof discretion, where we have a choice between 
siagnant or pond water, and running streams, to give 
ihe preference to the fresh water,—although in either 
caso, if the leaves which alone pollute the air, are care- 
fully whipped off the hemp, before it is immersed, I 
‘think no danger of sickness can be apprehended. 





oe 
INFIRMARY FOR THE CURE OF DISTORTIONS 
OF THE SPINE AND LIMBS. 


I have been much gratified by a visit to the Orthop- 
edic Infirmary in this city, under the care of Dr. 
Brown. The first impression given by the name of 
this and similar institutions, orthopedic, seems to be 
that they are intended for the cure of deformities of the 
feetonly. Whereas the term, derived fromthe Greek 
words orthos and pais, has reference to the making 
straight the whole person, and not particular limbs 
merely. It seems to have been but very lately that 
the cause and modes of cure of distortions of the spine 
have been the subject of any proper scientific inves- 
ugation. Various modes of cure heve been heretofore 
practised by empirics, which, though beneficial in some 
cases, have been extremely prejudicial in others. 
Wheo a practitioner has found or invented a process 
of cure that has been successful in a particular instance, 
he natura'ly concludes that his remedy will apply to 
all cases. It is accordingly applied in all cases: in 
some itsucceeds, in some produces an apparent but 
delusive cure, and in others irremediable mischief. 

It is not an uneommpn case, that mechanics who 
have been employed in making machinery, set up for 
themselves, and profess, with the greatest confidence, 
to cure all cases. And they apply their machinery 
Without any knowledge of principles, with about as 
much success as would an apothecary who should set 
up for a physician, and deal out his medicine at random 
for all complaints. A scientific acquaintance with the 
human system, and with the different forms and va- 
rious Causes of the disease, Is as essential to a success- 
ful treatment of distortion, as of any other disarrange- 
ment of our animal economy. 

_The remedies formerly applied to the cure of spinal 
distortions, have generally been such as, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise, have produced a vast amount of 
‘ullering to the patient. ‘Thus, some have been re- 
quired to pass months and years, lving almost in one 
pesition. Others have been subjected to instruments 
of torture, not unlike those formerly applied to  erim- 
nals, Racks have been used with great mechanical 
power to extend the spine forcibly, and violent pres- 
Sure applied to reduce the vertebre to their proper 
places. ‘The boay has been encased in steel collars 
and corsets, to furce it into the right shape, and many 
other equally violent methods made ase of. 

_By the progress of “scientific improvement, these 
Violent applications have been superseded, and more 
moderate and gentle means adopted, suited to the na- 
ture of each particular case. Most distortions arise 
from a weakness of sume of the muscles intended >to 
Support the spine, or dn undue aud partial development 
of others. Muscles acquire size and strength by use; 
und become enfeebled, diminished in size, and waste 
away, by disuse. A girl required to sit a longtime in 
itt position, on a seat without | support for 
eather! will relieve the irksomeness o the position 
nd a the spine jo drop on one side or the other, 
enariean — of the muscles will be relieved from 
mation me oys standing along time, get a habit of 
the — > foot, generally the Jeft, which produces 
mane of eflect. The muscles thus relieved, from 

of their due share of exercise, become gradually 








antabled, While those that are keptin exercise, become 

© powerful, and so acting on the spine unequally, a 
produced, which euds in some one of the va- 
ids of distortion. An essential part of every 
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‘duty still more, aud they consequently continue to 


‘perform such exercises as will call into action the 


plan of cure must be to contrive some mode of givinga 
moderate and regular exercise to the enfeebled muscles, 
so as to cause them gradually to acquire the same 
development and power with the others. The wear- 
ing of any machine that a et those parts which need 
support, relievesthese enfeebled muscles from their 


grow weaker, and the disease is further than ever from 
acure. Lying for months in one position produces a 
similar effect of weakening the muscles for want of 
exercise. Ifa person has a stoop, and an attempt to 
rectify it should be made by a strap across the forehead, 
fixed to force the head bool the etlect would be to 
increase the stoop, because the strap doing the duty of 
the gnuscles intended to hold the head up, they would 
cease to be exercised,,would become enfeebled, and 
when the strap was removed would have less power 
to hold the head erect than before. Porters in some 
places carry burthens at their backs with the help ofa 
band passing over the forehead. ‘lhis backward pres- 
sure does not draw them backwards, or make them 
erect, but makes them crooked, by calling strongly in- 
to action, ana increasing the strength of the counter- 
acting muscles, those which bring the head forward. 
The contrary effect is produced by carrying a burthen in 
front, supported by a band over the back of the head. 
Light weights carried on the head, do not depress the 
figure, but give it greater erectness. A horse accustom- 
ed to have his head held up by acheck rein and rest- 
ing on the bit, will acquire a habit of carrying his 
head low, from the loss of power in the muscles whose 
office is supplied by the bit. But if ihe bit is made 
unpleasant and irritating, bis exertions to avoid press- 
ure on it will strengthen the same muscles and give 
him a habit of carrying his bead high. 

These instances are mentioned only as illustrations 
of the necessity ofcontriving to exercise the proper 
muscles for the prevention or cure of the deformity. 
Many other circumstances must be attended to in the 
cure, varying according to the mature of each particular 
case. And the business of the scientific practitioner is 
to ascertain the nature and cause of the distortion in 
each particular case, to apply to the cure of it that skill 
which he has acquired by a profound study of the sub- 
ject, by a critical examination of all the modes of re- 
lief that have been employed, and of the good ard bad 
effects of each, and a close observation of ihe cases 
that come under his own eye. The Orthopedic In- 
firmary in this city is conducted on these principles. 
The most improved methods are employed, and suita- 
ble machines made use of to enable the patients to 


enfeebled muscles, as well as to unswer the other pur- 
poses for which mechanical aid may be required.— Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgieal Journal.) 
e—- 
NEW STEAMER 


Considerable excitement has been created among 
scientific men in Frrnce, by a series of experiments 
perfurmed by the Marquis de Jouffroy, with the view 
of improvements in steam navigation. This gentle- 
man having conceived a plan for getting rid of the in- 
conveniences of the ordinary steam paddles, has been 
for some years working out his theory, and has only 
very recently brought it into practice. ‘The apparatus 
of M. de Jouffroy consists of two paims, of articulat- 
ed duck,s feet, placed either at the sides or stern of a 
vessel, having an alternate motion, so as to open, in 
order to give the impulsion, and close again precisely 
in the same as the fvot of the duck. M. de Jouffroy’s 
first experiment was made in the canoe of the Jardin, 
de Ja Folia, St. James, near the Bois de Boulogne, 
with the model of a frigate, made en a scale of 1 foot 
to 37 feet, and so constructed that the common paa- 
dle or his improvement might be used at will. Wita 
the common paddle, the vessel performed a distance 
of 130 feet m seven minutes; the paddles having 
performed 130 revolutions: at this time the propelling 
power was completely exhausted, ‘The common pad- 
dles were then taken off, and the duck’s-foot paddles 
substituted. With 130 oscillations of these paddles, 
the vessels performed. in the same space of time, a 
distance of 153 feet ; but what was most remarkable 
was the fact, that instead of stopping short when the 
clock-work, which in both cases put the machinery in 
motion, had run down, the impuision communicated to 
the vessel by the steady and undisturbed motion of 
the duck’s-foot paddles was sufficient .o keep the ves- 
se] moving 150 feet more. This experiment was in 
both casts against the wind. With the wind the ves- 
sel performed with the comon paddles 160 feet in 
eight minutes, the paddles giving 182 revolutions: the 
impelling power having ceased, the vessel scarcely 
moved. When the new paddles were put on, the dis- 
tance performed in the same length of time was 230 
feet; and the clock-work having again run down, the 
vessels, so far from stopping; performed in eight min- 
utes a farther distance of 160 feet. The report on 
these experiments by the Committee of the Institute 
composed of men of practical knowledge, is highly 


small scale are sufficiently conclusive to induce them 
to recommend to the French government, in strong 
terms, the adopting of M. de Jouffroy’s principle, 
which was allowed by many scientific geutieinen pres- 
ent to be superior, in wany respects, to that of the 
Archimedean screw, which has been found so valua- 
ble in getting rid of the strain upon the vessel and the 
agitation of the water, which is so destructive in can- 
ale and so dangerous in river navigation. Another 
advantage is, that M. de Jouffroy’s principle may be 


adapted to vessels of any construction.-N.Y. Standard. 


—a 
PORTER’S PATENT ANCHOR. 


The long- standing objection to the anchor at present 
in use is its having, when the ground, one arm, which 
is not only useless, but frequent\y mischievous. It 
is well known that the only reason for having an an- 
chor made with two fixed arms, accord'ng to the plan 
of the present day, is to insure one taking the ground 
on whichever side it may fall ; and the other immedi- 
ately presents a dangerous projection, which in a 
crowded anchorage becomes a hidden peril, frequent- 
ly doing incalculable injury to ships and boats, and 
only found out when too late to be remedied. The 
patent anchor invented by Mr. Porter differs from thet 
in common use by the arms being movable: they fit 
into jaws formed in the head of the shank, and are 
secured with a pin or pivot,on which they move in 
one direction: by this means, when in use one arm is 
brought quite down upon the shank; thus removing a 
great source of danger to shipping, and also lessening 
considerably the strain or leverage on the shank. A 
further advantage presents itself in the improved con- 
struction which the patent anchor admits of. 
The arms and shank of a common anchor being made 
in separate pieces, and then welded at the crown; the 
risk, in the hour of peril, of failure from an unsound 
weld, is great. But in the patent anchor, the shank 
and arms being made apart, the latter can be laid up 
with bars exter.ding from pea to pea, thereby securing 
the full strength of the metal. Itis said to cant and 
bite quickly in the most stubborn ground, The ad- 
vantages in stowing, from the arma taking apart from 
the shank, are strikingly evident. Numerous trials 
made by an experienced marine surveyor, Capt, Den- 
ham, R. N. fully bare out all that we have stated in 
regard to the advantages of this anchor over that in 
common use; with this addition, that the same effect 
is produced at one-twentieth less weight. Each arm 
has upon it a smal] projection or tooth that serves to 
biing the fluke, should it lie close to the shank, into 
a position for entering the ground. From a_ personal 
inspection of this anchor, and a perusal of certificates 
of its efficiency, from officers of the highest rank in H. 
M. navy, in which its general adoption is confidently 
expected, we have no hesitation in recommending it 
to the profession. For steam vessels it appears to be 
peculianly fitted, as also for floating lighthouses, break- 
waters, and piers. Brown, Lennox & Co. of Billiter 
square, are agents for the sale of this patent anchor; 
and they will give every information to inquiring par- 
ties relative thereto.— London Surveyor, &c. 
—p——. 

Syrian Sheep.—Of the Syrian sheep, those of the 
long, broad tail, are the most remarkable. A common 
sheep of thissort, according to the estimation of a 
modern travelior, without the head, feet, skin, or en- 
trails, weighs from 60 to 80 lbs, of which the tail itself 
is usually 15 lbs. and upwards; but such as are of the 
largest breed, and have neen fattened, will sometimes 
weigh 150 lbs. and the tail alone 50; a thing to some 
scarcely credible. It is of a substance between fat and 


| marrow; and is not eaten sperately, but mixed with 


lean meat; it is also used instead of butter. To pre- 
serve, the tails from being torn by the bushes, they 
fix a piece of thin board to the under part, where it is 
not covered with thick wool; and some, as Russel 
mentions, have small wheels to facilitate the dragging 
of this board after them; whence, witha hittle extray- 
agence, the story of having carts to carry their tails. 


-r— 

Interesting to the Curious.—In digging a deep vault 
near Pine and Third streets, the workmen lately came 
toa stratum containing pieces of trees and roots, at the 
depth of 28 feet. They passed through ten feet of 
limey soil, eleven of coarse grave), four of red clay, and 
then went three feet into a sort of marsh mud contain- 
ing trees and roots. The wood, though far decom- 
posed, still retained its original structure, and the bark 
and roots their disinct forms. It appears at first sight 
to helong to the pine, though others skilled in den- 
drology might decide differently. As the river in its 
present state could never have deposited the 8 iper- 
incumbent strata, we must’apparentiy refer the depos- 
it of the wood to some deep ravine which has long 
since been filled up; or to the general cause which de- 
posited the alluvium over a large portion ofour country, 
when streams were larger, or the lang much lower 
than at the present day. The bottom of the vault is 





favorable; In their opinion, the exporiments on a 


about the level of the surface of the river at this time. 
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Se Fo ge LAN ne SS 
cows. “ Worsted Yarn, “ 
Best milch cow 4,00|2d “ . “ 9 75 
Qa6 3,00 “ Worsted Hose, beg 
3d “ 2,00 24 “ “ “ “ ‘o 
Best heifer 3 years old 3,00 “ Woolen Hose, ~ 
2d * “ «& 6“ 2,00 Sowing Silk,—4 ib, hg 
Best “ 2 “ 2,00 3d “ “ (73 “ 2.00 
Qa“ « « «4 1,00} Lace Vail. 100 
Best “ 1 “ 1,50 * Linen Table Cloth, \~ 
ae. © cane 1,00 A. R. HALLOWELL, Com. on Ton 
2 Best Heifer calf 1,00 P. B. MILLS, and Aasicnles’ 
AGRICULTURAL. Loe pair steer calves ry THOS. N. EGERY, ral Implements 
mn SCAT AQRICHT es SHEEP. The Standiag Committee on Crops ree 
PENOBSCO) AGRICULTURAL SOCIE1 Y. Best Ram 3,00 | following Peciiiens for the year 1841 a the 
The Trustees of the Penobscot Agricultural Socie-|94 4 « 2,00} Best Spring Wheat—one acre, § 
ty, in publishing the premiums to be awarded at the Best lot of ewes not less than six 3,00 “s re 8 ens” . 4,00 
annual Show aad Fair for the year 1841, would take 2d “ bh ad “ 200 “ Winte: “ a $00 
the opportunity to call the attention especially of our . ae lg “ 4,00 
farmers, Mechanics and Manufacturers to the great SWINE. “ Rye “ 2.00 
importance of sustaining the efforts which said Socie- | Best Boar not lass that 6 nor more than 18 gfe ft ts 300 
ty are now making for the promotion of their peculiar| months old 3,00 “ Oats “ 209 
ae in their respective departments of productive ~ best boar A a 9d « «? “ 
industry. We look to them for encouragement, for} Best sow with her pigs 3,C “ 
aid, i for patronage. We call upon aie, as good hr ae 2,00} 53 « Oats and Peas, (half peas,) ! acre, 3,0) 
citizens, to come forward with united and vigorous HAMMON EASTMAN, Standing Com- “ Potatoes, one acre res 
action ip this behalf—We hope to to receive during rie cy * UPHAM, ay on eg Og « x meee ’ 20 
the present season a large accession of of thembers| ASA AW, of P. A. 8. “ ’ 
frou their number. This is the first step to be taken. | Exeter, Feb. 11th, 1841. o4 « Corn, (ploug hed land,) half acre, 7 
hen we hope to see and we have no doubt we shal! j ° “ i 3” 
see, our farm Mechanic and Manufacturing establish- wae Pom enw snliecs nga “> 24 * a ot ene 3 
ments exhibit a decided improvement; each ahd all! {saac Case, Levi P. Burrill and Joseph C. Stevens “ Carrots, $ acre 2.00 
becoming more and more profitable to their owners, Sub Committee on oxen, steers and bulls. %4 tte w? ly 
lcreasing the aggregate wealth and resources of the Amasa Stetson, Chandler Eastman and Heman 8S. * Onions, 1 32 acre oop 
country and securing as they deserve, the highest res- | jackson, Sub Committee on cows and heifers. “ White Beans 4 acre 34 
pect and consideration of the community. Union is; John Butler, David Crowell and William Eddy Sub|Qa “ “ “ “ 0. 0 
strength ; and every good farmer, mechanic and man- | Committee on sheep and swine. ‘* Peas, } acre a 
ufacturer should recollect this maxim, and, while each wntihis 24 « * “ i 
and all are Jaboring with their hands to advance their! ‘The Committee on Agricultural Implements and “ Plax. d acre - 
own individual pecuniary interest, remember that, by | Tools will award the following premiums for valuable “ Winter Apples—one bushel, ies 
uniting one with another and all together, in mutual | ar:icles of the following descriptions, viz : 9 « « “ “ ; 1 
exertions for their common welfare‘ they willbe sure| Best Sward Plough ‘ 2,00 “ Specimen of Winter Pear 9 
to meet with the greatest success, To effectsuchu-|gq « ot 100}/2aq « Aa “ “7 a 
nion is the object of this society. And we would in-|- « geeq 100} « « Fall Pears 2 
voke the assistance of the Minister, the Physician, “ Harrow, 2:00 24 « “ “ «! al 
the Merchant,and Trader, and above all the Ladies in * Cultivator, 1,00 “ Fall Apples—one bushel, 2 
accomplishing our purposes. It is one of commor. in- “ Ox Yokes, not less than three 1,00/2q « ow ‘ a 
terest, of mutual advantage, and alike demands of “ Field Roller ' 100! SEBA FRENCH 
all, a common zeal and exertion. Give us a lift then “ Drill Machine 100! LYSANDER CUTLER Committee 
this year—let the next Fair tell* in the number and| = « Pair Cart Wheels, with pipe boxes "| CORNEL!US COOLEDGE, §°° CrePs: 
quality of animals and articles of industry and skill, siz inch cl. with.exle-trec f 5,00 oc “aan ; 
caieitaos tee coe ed eekeats orp former “ Horse Rake, 4,00 PRESERVATION OF BAcoN—WentTERING CaLves 
, and give earnest and promise of what ma et “ “ “ i. eoal . 
be done by the intelligence and energies of the. + ea - “ Rakes, one dozen, 2100 vient uae "Ti iesd hoeeecutedt Rm ches 
ple of Pernobscot. SAN N * Pitch forks, one dozen, 2,00 | solicitude for the preservation of their bacon, perat 
A. SANBORN, Trustees “ Manure forks, half dozen, 2,00 | me to inform such of your readers as may not be ap- 
A. A. WING, of said “ Grain Cradle 1,00 ised of the fi h { hi shine their b con 
JAMES TILTON. § Society. “ Cooking Stoves 3°00 prised of the fact, that by white-was ing reir bacon, 
Apri) 6. 1841. ’ e , they can preserve it, perhaps, more economically an 
; --- ; a oe dozen, F ay effectually, than by adopting any other of the various 
: ; arrow Axes, one dozen,» VY!) modes whi ave be ecommended for this pur- 
LA agg pemone nf the Fonaheoet Aguenlant Me- cA ban Joiner’s beer Tools, oon os Abend enka of mine has saved b 3 
The Standing Committee of stock for the year 1841 «“ Thrashing Machine, 5,00 norm - - sn) for the — te tan Ngee a 
conclude to offer the following sums to be awarded in “ Drawing Shave and Set of Framing — preety ts oy . “ye mone » a ape fant 
preiniuwms, at the next Cattle Show and Fair. Chisels, 1,00 -s ca fins nidy ie a tadale ate? - fleshy 
ON HORSES, “ Cheese Press, 1,00|° , é a, on , 
Best stud Horse $5,00 “ Churn, : 1,00 rae hee of pa pare bath Pps Sieh wt 
«ft ep : 3,00 “ Specimen of Calf-skins,—not less hangs it up again in the smoke-house, where it is per- 
Best breeding Mare with her colt 4,00 that 12, 2,00 | mitted to fine until it ia taken down for use. ‘The 
he ia a . 4 . 3,00 “ Specimen of Neats Leather, 3 sides, 1,00 process does not injure the meat in the slightest de- 
Best Gelded Horse 2,00 _ , Sole ¥ ’ 1,00) cree. It owes Len eilkeake obviously, to the fact that 
Best Mare, not kept for breeding 2,00 . S Harness “ ” 1,00 | the hard crust it forms over the bacon, prevents the 
e018. “ Saddle and Bridle, 2,00 fly from depositing its eggs in it. Any other means, 
Best bul!, not ever 3 years old 5,00 “ Harness, without plate, 2,50| which would exclude the fly from all access to the 
2° © - os 3,00 Butter, 30 Ibs. made in June, 4,00) meat, such as burying it in salt, oats, &c., covering 't 
Best Bull, 2 years old a 2s . 3,00 | with canvass bags, plastering it with ashes, &c. would, 
ping w 200;3d “ & “ *. “ 2,00 | of course, be equally effectual. 
Best Bull 1 year old 2,00 a, “ made in other months, 2,00) Never wound your meat until you use it, for the fv 
Best Bull calf not less than 6 months 1,50;2a “ s * “ 1,00/ will be sare to deposit its eggs in the wounds. A 
Best Bull of the native breed 3 years old 4,00} Best Cheese, 20 lbs. and upwards, 3,00 | friend of mine lost a number of hams last summer, in 
Best “ . . 2 fa 2,00/24 « « . - 2,00 | consequence of his wife’s thrusting a knife into them 
WORKING OXEN e+. am . " 00 | to ascertain their quality. 
Best yoke working oxen 4,00 ** Foll Cloth, 10 yds., 28 inches wide, 2,00; To preserve meat well, a smoke-house should he 
Qq«° Le 3,00 9 « “ “ & “6 “ 1,00 roomy, dry, cool, and dark, and yet sufficiently ope® 
34“ « “ 2,00 “ Woolen Flannel, 10 yds., 30 inch. wide. 1,50) to permit ‘a free circulation’of air, otherwise your bacon 
Best working oxen 4 years old 3,00}2d “ Woolen Flannel, 10 yds., 30 inch. wide, 1,00] will be soft, damp, and rancid. Or this account, wood- 
2¢ u " 2°00 “ Cotton Counterpane, 1,00| en emoke-houses are greatly preferable to those con- 
Best steers 3 years old 2,50 “ Linen Draper, 6 yds, 1,€0 | structed of brick and stone. 
Qq“ « “ 2,00 “ Carpeting, 15 yds, 2,00} It is a very prevalent error, to smoke bacon in ¥F' 
Best steers 2 years old 2,00 2d ” 7 S 1,00 and damp weather : for by smoking it at such sea- 
WwW“ « “ 1,50 “ Hearth Rug, 1,00 | sons, the “ sweat” which then eollects upon the mes, 
Best “ 1 years old 150\9a * * “ 75| and which has a peculiarly disgusting teste, is driven 
ae? 16 . 1,00 “ Straw or Grass Bonnets, 1,00; into it and dried upon it, and impairs its flavor— 
To the yoke of oxen that haul the most ia “ Cape—Ladies, 75|Smoke only in dry weather. If your meat is wel 
proportion to their size, 3,00 “ Woolen Yarn—l1 |b. 75/ cured, the only use of smoking in summer time, is to 
Qi best « 2,00;24 “ * ° . 50 | expel the fly from the house. 
Best yoke oxen of the native breed 3,00 “ Linen Thread, “ 75| If any of your readers smack their lips 9s heartily 
Qq « “ “ “ 200'24 “ “ “ “ 50/ ae I do overa good old Virginia ham, that fairly melts 
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th, they wi!! not fail toobserve these plain 
a on oe the reservation of their bacon. 

As my sheet is not quite fall, 1 will add a word on 
ubject ue 
“Teatee ecunily by the farm of a distinguished ag- 
riculturist of this county, I espied on one side of the 
lane, the grim carcasses of a brace of calves, from 
whose naked skeletons a flock of voracious crows 
were vainly endeavoring to tear a scanty repast. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, I beg leave to inquire most respect- 
fully, whether, in your een al ag cag 
ode of carrying those useful animals (carrion crows 
deondle the cioten is by feeding them on veal? or 
whether it would not be better policy in our farmers, 
though not perhaps so patriotic or public spirited, to 
sive their calves a small quantity of bran or meal dai- 
fy in the fail to put them in order to go through the 
winter—to sow a patch of rye in August or Septem- 
ber, for winter and spring pasture for them,and to house 
comfortably, and feed well with fine hay and meal in 
cold weather? If our farmers would pursue this 
course, they would have in the spring vigorous, well 
grown, thrifty eaives, that would soon come to matui- 
ty; instead of a miserable remnant of poor, weak, 
stinted, lousy skeletons,that are a disgrace to the flock. 
Take good care of your young stock of all kinds! 
If you must neglect any, let it be the old and vigorous, 


rather than the young and tender. 
Albany Cultivator, CORNELIUS C. BALDING, 


—j>— 
ON MILDEW, BLIGHT, OR RUST 
TPE CAUSE AND REMEDY. 


Read before the Philadelphia reg, | for Promoting 
Agriculture, by Col. Kenderton Smith, April 7th, 
1841, when, on motion it was Resolved that the same 
be published in the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Heat and moristure are two of the elemente of 
vegetable life. In the absence of either to a necessa- 
ry extent, vegetation lauguishes and dies. I have 
been led to believe that the fariners of his region have 
not paul sufficient attention to this subject in the 
cultivar n of their wheat crops; they have acquired 
the habit of sowing grass-seed with their winter grain, 
and this, I am Jed to believe, is the cause of our having 
obtained, for several years past, but indifferent creps. 
Their want of suecess has been owing,in a great mea- 
sure, toa disease called mildew, blight, or rust, which 
attacks the crop within a few days only of its matur- 
ity: and the cause of it has been a subiect cf specula- 
tion to our most scientific agriculturists and philoso | 
phers. Some say itis occasioned by the fogs that | 
prevail at the period of the ripening’of ihe grain; some | 
have attributed it to honey-dew—and a variety of 
other causes have been assigned, but I have not yet 
heard any which I consider satisfactory. Many | 
remedies have been suggested—amongst the latest, | 
to sweep the field with ropes when the dew, or mois- | 
ture, is upon the grain, and to sow the fieid of stand- | 
mg grain with lime or ashes. [ beg leave to offer) 
my Views, not only with regard to the cause, but to, 
propose a remedy, 

In the year 1838, T suggested to the Society the | 
expediency of inquiring into the advantage or disad. | 
vantage of cultivation grass with winter grain, or of | 
sowing grass-seed upon land previously sown with 
wheat, [ did so, because, as I stated at the time, I 
had observed that my wheat, in certain parts of my | 
held, where there was no grass, was of excellent)! 
quality—whilst in other parts of the same ‘eld, mil- | 
dew prevailed, and the grain was syrunkenand worth- | 
less. I wanted some one to account for it, and invited | 
the members to inquire, whether wheat grown where | 
there wag nO grass was- not generally good; and I 
then expressed the opinion, that the grass being on| 
the same land with the grain was the cause of inildew, | 
and that the reason of our having defective crops’ 
resulted from sowing grass-seed with our winter grain. | 
] was induced to think so, because the wheat of sev-— 
eral fields which came under my observation during | 
that season, and whiclihad not been sown with grass- 
seed, was good, the straw bright, and the grain of 
excellent quality, J also remarked, that other fields 
which were sown with grass-seed, and indeed the crop | 
fenerally throughout the country, was greatly injur- | 
ed, and, in most instances, utterly destroyed by mil- 
“ew or rust, What appeared, however, very remark- | 
able was, that we heard of excellent crops which had | 
= laised in the very midst of this ruin and desola- | 

: In the summer of 1838, 1 was appoiated by the| 
Society one of a committee to examine a reaping- 
nchine, then recently invented. We visited the 
dolphin Mr. John Fox, of Oxford Township, Phila- 
wn country, for the purpose, where the machine 
'p + sem in operation wpon a field of about eight acres, 
2 frain was remarkably fine in a!l respects: Tt 
48 tall, and much of it was lodged, yet the berry 








was perfectly filled, and the straw was in no respect 
touched with mildew. There was no grass sown 
with this grain—and I have since learned, that Mr. 
Fox end his brother have, for many years, always 
sown their wheat without grass, and that their crops 
have been uniformly good. Adjojning this field was 
another in wheat, the straw of which was tall; and the 
growth of which had been apparently as vigerous, but 
the grain was shrunk and of |ittle value. This field 
was sown with timothy the previous fall, and with 
clover in the spring, and the ground was covered 
with a thick and healthy coat of thant grasses. The 
soil, situation, and advantages of these lots for the 
growth of wheat, were, to all appearance, the same. 
There was another field of wheat on the opposite side 
of Mr. Fox’s field, and = separa'ed from it by «a 
road, which was also utterly worthless from mildew. 
This lot had also been sown with grass, and there 
wasastrong growth upon it. Here, then, was a 
field of very superior wheat, situate between two other 
fields, which were scarcely worth cutting—upon land 
in as good condition, as favourably situated,fand, likely 
to be equally affected by any fog, honey-dew, sudden 
shower, or abrupt, sunshine, cultivated with equal 
skill, and under jike circumstances, and the only im- 
aginable or visible difference that could have been 
pursued in the cultivation of the crops, was, that the 
two fields containing the bad grain were sown with 
grass, whilst the field of good grain contained none. 
Many farmers from the neighbourhood being present, 
the committee inquired what was the state of the 
wheat crops in that vicinity, and were infomed that 
they were generally much injured by mildew or rust. 
This injury to the grain was indeed generally com- 
plained of throughout the state, andI wilhere remark 
that the system of sowing clover with wheat, in order 
to plough it under the following season as a manure, 
has grown into great favour with our farmers. Upon 
inquiry I found, however, that grain of an excellent 
quality was raised by some farmers, although the 
grain generally was worthless. 

Within the last two years I have heard of many 
instances of good grain, and but of one instance of 
mildewed wheat having been produced on lands not 
sown with grass, or on which there was not a strong 


growth of grass or weeds; in every other cause of 


mildewed during that time, I have ascertained, upon 
inquiry, that grass had been sown with the grain, or 
prevailed to a considetuble extent naturally. May 
not the presence of grass, therefore, be assigned as 
the cause of mildew or rust? a disease, I believe, but 
little known in England, where wheat is mostly drilled 
—a system will worthy of imitation: there, the farmer 
goes into his field with his people in the spring, and 
carefully removes all grass and weeds from his crop. 
There, it is not the eustom to sow grass with winter 
grain; add the same system is pursued. I understaud, 
in Ireland, France, and many other parts of Europe. 
Having lately given the subject mueli reflection, and 
obtained more information, I feel convinced that | 
am right in the opinion [ have so often expressed, that 
the presence of grass in land in which wheat is being 
grown, is the cause of mildew or rust, and for the 
fullowing reasons:— 

Heat is one of the indispensable elements of veg- 
etable vigour and vitality: without it, wheat cannot 
ripen, The last effort ofa stalk of grain is to elab- 
orate its sap to the bery or kerne!, where it secretes 
and evaporates its fluids, and this process takes place 
at the hottest period of summer. The leaves of the 
plants having performed their effice of shading the 
soil, so as to secnre sufficient moisture for its vigorous 
growth, begin now to shrink and dry away, and the 
scorching influence of a summer's sun, at the season 
ofits greatest power, is brought to act, aot only upon 
the evtire stein of the plant, but upon the soil beneath, 
aud hence, in its last expiring effort at the time of its 
ripening, it evidently required, and should enjoy the 
invigorating influence of the geniai heat which is 
designed and provided for it by mature; but of the 
benefit and virtue of this heat, it is oftentimes depriv- 
ed at the season of its greatest need, the rays of the 
sun being impeded by a heavy coat of grass, which 
covers the surface of the earth, and is usually about 
a foot or eighteen inches in height. This matted coat 
of grass, when thoroughly saturated in moist seasons, 
by impeding the sun’s rays, causes an excess of mois- 
ture in the soil, and preserves the earth at the root 
of the grain too cold and wet to maintain a healthy 
vegetation of the plant at its then near approach to a 
state of maturity. The temperature of the surface 
seil is thereby rendered much lower than it would be 
if exposed to the free action of the sun; an uncongen- 
ial temperature prevailing in the swil, and a cold, 
moist and unwholesome atmosphere surrounding the 
plant at the root, and perhaps fora foot in height vpon 
the plant, checks and renders languid the eirculation 
of the sap, at the very time when matuze indicates 


that not only the stalk but the soil itself snould be 
basking in the heat which prevails at that season of 
the year, and that too at t riod when the sun 
should be exercising a drying influence upon it, when 
the grein is ready to fill and ripen, and when a healthy 
and vigorous ection of the system by means of heat, 
is most necded for its maturity. Hence, we find that 
wheat in shaded situations, under trees, &e, is green 
when the rest of the crop is ripe, and is always more 
or less mildewed. 

I do not wish to be understood as stating that the 
presence of grass always produces mildew or rust, 
for IT know that good crops of wheat have grown with 
it in drv seasons; but I do contend that the presence 
of a thick coat of grass or weeds upon the surface of 
the land predisposes the crop to disease or mildew, 
and that in wet seasons it is almost invariably noxious 
and hurtful tothe wheat plant; that the vncongenial 
temperature thereby maintained at the rvot of the 
plant, by its being imbeded in too wet and cold a soil, 
and by its being surrounded to the distance of a foot 
or more fromthe ground with a chilled, and, therefure, 
anwholesome atmosphere during the day, and at night 
by a temperature equally if not still more injurious 
produces a languid circulation, predisposes the plant, 
to become enervated, and finally prostrated; anc it 
then perishes for want of the vigorous and healthful 
action of the vital function. 

The want of this healthful circulation produces the 
disease called mildew, blight, or rust, which first 
exhibits Kself upon the outer skin of the plant, in 
spots something resembling in appearance the rust of 
iron; this soon strikes through, the stem, and the sap 
required to form the farinaceous matter in the grain 
is impeded, entirely checked, or not secreted. The 
plant, thus sickened, perishes before its fruit has at- 
tained maturity,—hence the grain is not filled, and 
when dry, it is found to be unripe, shrunk, and almost 
worthless. Now, under such influences, have we a 
rightto expect any other than such resulis? Such 
causes, if right'y considered, are calculated to preduce 
any thing but a healthy influence wpon the plant. At 
the most critical moment of its existence, we shut out 
from the reot the heat which nature has provided to 
sustain it and promote its maturity, and deprive it of 
ihe power to send up or secrete its sap. We prevent 
it from enjoving the drying influence of the heat it 
then requires, and then complain that our favourite 

lant—that which furnishes us with the staff of life— 

as been unfaithful, and we lament over the disap- 
pointment, disease, and death that we see around us! 
Is not our system contrary to every rule of reasons 
and common sense? And are we not called upon at 
once and for ever to abandon it? 

It is-said, that mildew is more prevalent now then 
formerly. This seems to go fur to establish my coc- 
trine—for in proportion as the land is improved, its 
capacity for producing vegetation is increased,—and 
hence, as our Jand is better cultivated now than for- 
merly, we have a heavier growth of grass or weeds, 
and thus are we more certain to have mildew. The 
very unproved capacity of the soil is made the means, 
under our present system, of rendering our wheat 
crops worse. I have been told that in New England 
grassseed:i3 not sown with wheat, and that mildew 
isnot known there. Fromal! [have seen and heard 
upon this subject, J am led to believe that the wheat 
crop would be equally as certain in Pennsylvania, if 
our farmers would refrain from sowing grass-seed with 
it, and that it is a sure crop here, if the soil is free 
from weeds and grass. If my theory is true, the pro- 
ductiveness of our land would be, | doubt not, greatly 
increased by judicious management, since the soil 
would only have to supply food for one crop instead 
of two, and that one crop would engage all its power 
and capacity. This is probably the reason why we 
sometimes hear of crops that are not only extraor- 
dinary in their great yield, but in the superior quality 
and weight of their grain. 

For the reasons I have assigned, I respectfully sub- 
mit, whether mildew or rust is not caused by grass or 
weeds prevailing at the roots of the wheat crop, where - 
by the soil is covered and shaced, and theredy, in 
moist seasons, rendered too damp and cold for the 
healthful matority of the plant—and that the remedy 
for the disease is, more care in tillage, whereby the 
weeds and natural grasses wil! be destroyed, and to 
discontinue to sow grass-seeé with winter grain. 

In this inquiry I have not gone out of my “ay tocon- 
sider whether the disease of mildew or rust is caused 
by enimalcule; whether the retention of exeremen- 
titions moisture in plants suspends circulation, or 
whether the expansion, occasioned by air and increase 
of temperature, produces congestion; whether the dis- 
ease is occasioned by honey-dew, or the rays of the 
sun passing through the globules of water that remain 





upon the grain after a heavy dew, fog, or shower, and 
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these acting as lenses the straw is burnt. These | 
theroies have all been ful!y considered before, and it is 

not necessary for mv purpose that I should discuss 

them here. Some of them have very lately been 

suggested by an individual whose opinions are at a)! 

times entitled to great respect, and who, it is well | 
known, takes the deepest interest in all that relates to 

agriculiure. It isenoughfor me to know that the 

cellular tissue becomes diseased, that the health of 
the plant is impaired and postrated, and that the hull 

of the grainis not supplied with that nourishment 

which is required to cause it to be filled with farina- 

ceous matter. (Concluded nexi week.) 


vi “SUMMARY. 


THE STORM—LOSS OF LIFE. 

The Storm of Friday last, we regret to learn was | 
futal to property and life. ‘Che weather was so fine 
on Thursday, that afier the long spell of unpleasant 
weather, vessels that had been embargoed by it, hast- 
eno to put to sea, and where there overtaken by the 
ile of Friday. Among other disasters we learn that! 
Schr. from Boothbay dragged ashore on Eriday at, 
ockport, Cape Aon, and went entirely to ‘pieces. | 
Cargo of Wood, and $1,000 in specie, $70, saved. 

A louter from Cohasset, received at Boston, states | 
that sloop Warsaw, (of Southport, Conn.) Godfrey, 
from Salem, for New York, with coffee. &c. was 
stranded about daylight on Gull ledge, two miles from 
that place, and with her cargo became a total loss. | 
Captain Godirey was lost; the crew, five in number, 
were saved by the lifeboat placed at Cohasset by the 
Jiumane Society. One of the men had his shoulder 
dislocated, and all were unable to speak. The boat) 
worked remarkably well, but was somewhat injured | 
among the rocks. We learn thatthe men are coing 
well. Had it not been for the life-boat every soul 
must hava been lost. 

The steamer John W. Richmond, from the Kenne- 
bee, arrived in Boston harbor about six o'clock, but the | 
gule was so violent that she proceeded to East Boston, 
and landed her passengers. 

The schr. Emeline, (of Charlestown, Mass.,) Thomp- 
son, from Buckport, Me, with lumber, went ashore on | 
Point Alderton, hilged, and filled with water. A_pas- | 
senger, whose name has not been ascertained, and the | 
cook were drowned, Captain and remainder of the | 
crew saved by thelife-boat from Hull. 

The wind of Thursday night had been fresh from 
the SW. to Ssw. the rough the night,with rain; sudden- | 
lv changed to NW., and in about ten minutes after was | 
blowing a violent gale from NNE. and the rain fall in| 
torrents. A large number of coasting vessels, bound | 
to Southerr p tts, Were passed the afiernoon previous, 
at anchor back of Cape Cod.— Eastern Argus. 
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Drowned.—At Farmington Falls, on the 22d inst., 
Mr. James M. Munson, in attempting to cross the riv- 
er above the Dam, ina canoe. ‘The water being very 
high, the carrent was much stronger than usual, Bis 
body has not been found. 


Death's Doings.—On Wednesday last we announced 
the marriage of Dr. D, Henry Ely, which took place 
on the evening previous, and the reception of a loaf 
of cake. ‘To day we are called upon to aunounce his 
death ! Married on Tuesday night, and died on the 
fullowing Sunday noon (yesterday!) We seem in| 
these days to be warned with unusual frequency of the | 
uncertainty of life. May the admonition have the ef- 
fect intended, that of teaching us that it, is not all of 
life to live,’—WVew Haren Paladium. 


The Height of Folly.—Some foolish fellow broke o- 
pen the money drawer of the mobile Register, a lew 
nights ago. The editor says he kuows not ‘whether 
the fellow was most knave or fool. A most superla- 
live ass truly to rob a printer's shop, that does business 
oneredit. We only wish we had left the drawer open 
fur then, we should have been saved the expense of a 


new lock.’ P 


Circumstantial Evidence.—A Melancholy instance of | 
the uncertainty of circumstantial evidence occurred at Gib- 
ralter last February. A wealthy English merchant of that 
place, named James Boxwell, was convicted, upon that 
hind of testimony, of the murder of his own daughter,— | 
On proceeding to the place of execution, he recognized an | 
Foglishinan named John Keats, who had been active in| 
procuring his conviction, whom he forgave for his hostility | 


‘as he desired to die in peace with all the world. Keats 


seemed much affected at this, and just as the sentence of 
the law was about to be executed, cried oat, ‘*It is L that | 
uu guilty, and not the convict’’ A great sensation was_ 
produced by this exclamation, when Keats came forward | 
aud fully confessed his guilt. ‘The rope was immediately | 
taken from the neck of the victim, and the eap from his 
face, but it was all too late. The wretched father was a | 
eerose —having died of grief and terror! Keats was taken 
to the jail amidst the execration of the multitude, who 
were with dillicalty restrained from tearing him to pieces. 


Longevity of the Eel. At the close of the last cen- | 
tury, an eel from three to four inches long was put in- | 


| constructed of this material is but a trifle more than‘ 


to a small weliin England. From that time it enjoy-| In Turner, Mr. Barnum Jones, aged about 59. I 
ed itself, and seemed to thrive, though in this circum- | him his family, connection and neighbors wijj SUStain 
scribed habitation, tilla few days ago it was noticed |a loss—Mr- Israel Millet, aged about 25. fn hig has 
less lively than usual, and in a day or two afler it was|an aged mother (a widow) the hope, stay, and 
found lifeless at the bottom. When taken out it was! staff, to her declining years gone like the mornin 
about a yard in length, and in thickness about that of a)dew.— Com. . 
man's wrist. After being known upwards of forty | ~~ ar ea nr ~~ 
years, it appears to have died purely ‘rom old age, be-| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday April 6th. 
ing found quite gray en the back and head. The only | F he Daite Advertl and P ; , 
remarkable incident in its history was that on a young (From the a Ady o iser atriot.) 

eel being put in the well a few years back, this aged | At market 230 Beef Cattle, 15 yoke Working Oxen, 18 
possessor of the limpid pool showed so little relish for, Cows and Calves, 200 Shee », and 710 Swine. 
company, or its new associate, that it soon destroyed | Prices—Beef Cattle. Prices have further advanced. 
the stranger. We noticed one or two yoke extra sold tor $7 75; first 
posers at perl second quality $6 50 a 700 ; third 
| qualitm $5 25 a 6 50. 








Matrimonial. Me. Fox, the British Minister, is a- 


bout to marry a sister of the Russian Minister's lady ; Working Oxen. Sales at 80, 95, $100. 


Miss Williams. The bridegroom in this mateh, should Cows and Calves. Sales at 20, 24, 25, 29, 33. ang 
. , 33, 


it oceur, will be aged about 50 ; the bride, about 16. | gar 


Early Hay-Making, The Nottingham (Eng.) Re-| Sheep. Luts to peddle were sold at 4}¢ the pound 
view states that the farmers at Lockingham found their | alive. 
grass-lands so productive as to be ready for the scythe | Swine. Lots to peddle were sold at 44 for Sows and 
on the Sth of April, The bustle of the bay-harvest | 54 for Barrows ; and two lots for a fraction more. At 


‘bad commenced in good earnest ! retail, from 5 to 64. 





The work Commenced.—'The West Chester, (Penn.) | —— ———— a : 
Star says that many of the farmers of that county have | Winthrop Lyccum. 
suwn thelr oats and barly, planted their early potatoes; 4 meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holden 


ls . > » ; . . . . 
and commenced gardening. at the Masonic Hall in this Village, on Tuesday even. 


The Project Gving Ahead.—We are informed, says | ing next, at half past 6 o'clock. 
the N. Y. Sun, that the plan recently proposed Py | Question for discussion:—* Is it reasonable to sup- 
certain ship owners of this city to the General Gov- pose that our present form of government will continue 
ernment, has received the sanction of the latter, and 4 century ?”” 


that four magnificent Atlantic steamers are to be built Ic? Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited 








forthwith at this port—each of the capacity of 2500), ~. . Winth May 6. 1841. 

tons. ‘The cost of the four, it is estimated, will be bo stremd, were sea Ba 

about $3,000,000. . | Oxford Woollea Manufictory. 
Cast Iron Rails —The Miners’ (Pa) Journai says Vew Establishment. 

that the experiment tried in their immediate neighbor- | ILLET & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 

hood of laying cast anthracite iron rails, instead of | ford (Craigies’ Mills,) a conmodious building for the 


| wood facedjwith iron, bas proved completely successful. | purpose'of Manufacturing Woollen Cloths from the raw 
ad , > eat . at ee , oa ‘ . . . . . 
They bave sustained nove of the injury whieh was waterial. Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 


apprehended by the frost—The Schuylkill Valley } struction, and will be operated by experienced workmen. 
Railroad Co. have ordered a great quantity of these Having visited and obtained information from the best man- 
rails, which are offorded at $30 to $50 a ton. But | gficturers and dyers in the country, in addition to their 
short time will probably clapse befure there rails will own experience, they feel werranted iu assuring the public 
come into general use. The first cost of laying aroad | that they can produce as good an article of domestic cloths, 
- : : , ty | both as respects durability and neatness, as has yet been 
one made of wood and faced with wrought iron. The lutede in the State. They have spared no expense in ma- 
wooden road requires to be repaired or renewed every | chinery and will spare none in labor, and therefore feel cou- 
three years; whereas the cast iron road is expected to fident of giving perfect satisfaction to all who may favor 
last a great number of years. 4 
1 them with their patronage. 

Horrible Murder ta Boston.—Charles Reed a hack Their will is situated on the outlet of Thompson's pond, 
driver, was siabbed in the bowels on the evening of) a stream which is well known to furnish @ constant supp’) 
the 23d ult, by a southern bully named Wm. Simmons, | of water, which wi'l enable them to prosecute their basiness 
and died of the wound on the morning of the 25th. Sim- | at all seasons without delay. ‘ 
mons had been to the theatre where he became excited ‘They will be ready to receive and manufacture V\ oo! the 


, with liquor, and after his return, called at the house of | first of June, and will guarantee all work to be done in & 


Mr. Carlton, in Richmod street, where he was known, good and workmanlike manner, and at the shortest notice. 
and grossly insulted Mis. Carlton. Reed was called ‘hey hold themselves responsible for a.! work that goes 
iv to defend her, and ina scuffle which ensued be- | oyt of their hands unfaithfally done. 
tween Lim and Simmons, the fatal wound was inflicted | ‘The following will be their prices for manufacturing from 
with a bowie knife. Sinsmons is in prison. ‘The the- /the raw material, when the wool is taken and cloth deliv- 
atre, rum and murder are closely associated.—Temp- | ered at their mill. 


| Gazette. Casimeres from 42 to 50 cts per yard, 


Earthquake in the East Indiis —The city of Ame- Common tuiled cloth 30 to 87 1-2 cts. per yard, 
rapoora ts said to have been almost entirely destroyed Blanketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 
by an earthquake on the night of the 23d o:1 March,| White flannel 17 cts. 
1340 ; 300 persons killed. The shock lasted two or Colored flannel 25 cts. 
three minutes, and extended from north to south. The| Colored and pressed 25 cts. 
cities of Ava and Tragain are ilso suid to have been Satinet 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 
destroyed. with many neighboring villages. All wool should be well washed on the shee 
to the mill in the fleece. 

}Vool Manufactured on Shares. 


Wool Carded & Cloth Dressed. . 
GILLET & BRIDGES will also card wool and dres* 


| é . . arms a5 
'cloth in the best manner, and on as reasonable ter 


any other establishment in this viciaity. £18 

Oxford, April 20, 1841. i —_ 
Sach tthe —— anetil 
Massachusetts owns, 526,000 tons of shipping—New | — 


P, and brot 





Clergyman Killed.—The last Cincinnati Chronicle 
mentions the death of Mr. Griswold,by violence. He 
was a Baptist clergyman, laboring in the western part 
of that city, and was killed in consequence of offence 
taken at some of his remarks. The names of the in- 
dividuals concerned and further particulars are suppres- 
sed, until an official examination be had. 








York 468,000—Maine 232,000,—Maryland 116,000—| Dissolution of Copartnership 


iY 


Peonsylvania 112,06U— Louisiana 102,000. To whom it may concern. 

The wge of President Tyler is fifty-one—he is the | TJ HEREAS, ‘ihaddeus W. Foss, and Oliver Stone, 
youngest man that ever filled the Presidentia! chair of | \ have, for some time been copartners together 1 the 
this nation. | trade of Blacksmithing, and by reason of said trade, - 
= <== | vers debts are become due, and owing unto them. _ 
“Hiarries ; whereas the svid Foss & Stone, for divers apn ood 

In Dixfield, by Rey. GK. Shaw, Mr. Arthur W.| ‘hem thereto moving, have agreed re Pee ite 
ean Dot ope he heme, Marble, daughter | S88 of money which are due them, shall be — aioe 
of E. Marble, Esq. ; ‘the said Foss, and that the partnership heretofore 


at the 
In Bath, Mr. Charles W. Holmes to Miss Sarah J 


_|is by mutual consent dissolved. Now know ye, ae ed 
daughter of Capt. Nehemiah Hardiug ;—Jacob 8. Sew- said Stove for a valuable consideratson hath grante 
all, Esq., Counsellor at Law, to Miss Chrrlotte W. | 


‘assigned nnto the said Foss, his executors, ogg: ae 
: ” tee oe . property, cla 
daughter of David Holmes, Esq. aud assigns, all his right, title, interest, property 





| demand whatsoever, in and to the said debts, or any of thes 


Ses, edt. ae —-«_ {to his own proper use and behoof. — ee : 
DE D, And all persons indebted to the said firm, either by me 
In township Letter B. killed instantly, by the falling or acconnt, are requested to make immediate pay” 








: ; - f » buoke- 
of a tree, Mr. Wm. B. Smith of Brownville, 24. 'T. W. Foss, who has the possession of the company 
In Hallowell, suddenly, Mr. Daniel Evans, 27. ; THADDEUS Ww. FOSS. 
In Augusta, on Friday evening last, Mr. G. Hilton. OLIVER STONE. 
ile died instantly, while setting io his chair. Winthrop April 15, 1841. 
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puckfield High School & Lyceum.|Bosten Agricultural Warehouse; Improved Berkshire Bedford 
Rev. CYRIL PEARL, Principal: and Seed Store. and Mackay Pigs. 
Aided by competent assistants. dernct wits, eee awces ienuns’ kteten 4 ps subscriber has on hand and keeps constantly for 
‘HE Summer term in this Institution will commence on The Pl a ron ? : sale pigs of the above mentioned breeds, now regarded 
1 Monday, May 31, and continue eleven weeks. The 6 Svomge {a,whieh Aga.becn awarded the greatest | 4. the choicest stock of the coautry whether native or iu- 
yoexpected patroaage of the Spring term has rendered ne- number of Premiums. ported. ‘Ihe Berkshires are said to grow large, as weil 
cessary the employment of two assistants (a gentleman as fatten rapidly, weighing, if well kept, 400 to 600 poands 
and lady) and au eniargement of the building. Arrange- at 18 to 20 months old. Pigs from Bedford, or Bedford 
ents are already made for the enlargement of the school jand Mackay sows sired by a Berkshire boar are celebrat- 
room with the adduion of a spacious class room, the whole 'ed for the delicacy of their meat, easiness to keep, and 
to be in readiness for the commencement of the ter. 


aptitude to fatten. 
A valuable Soe eee oO reading I have ‘aken great pains in the selection of my stock 
rou is to be added next term. 


> to avoid the necessity of breeding in and in, and have 
‘Tbe success of the spring term is a satisfactory pledge 


“ TT = : therefore procured Berkshires from Albany and Lexington 
that the advantages to be received here are of a high order. UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have been long and| Pigs from a Bedford and Mackay sow, 5 years old ard 
‘The same general features will characterise the Institu- extensively engaged in the manufacturing of Ploughs | now in pig by a Berkshire boar. | have sent to five ditl- 
tion as heretolore announced. and other 4gricultural Implements, and were the first | erents states, and they have never failed to give the most 
Fspecial attention will be given to the female depart- who lengthened the ground work, and otherwise so ieo- | entire satisfaction. She will have pigs this year early in 
ment and to the Natural Sciences during the Summer term, | Proved the Forat of the CAst-rron PLOUGH, that ic | June. 
Lectures will be given on Geology and Mineralogy, also takes up the furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it| 1 will sel! any of the following animals. 
on Education and the Art of Teaching. equully and lightly over the whole surface of the mould-| 1 Cow 8 years old 3-4 Durham and 4 Jlereford and 
Thorough instruction in the languages and other board—turning it over FLAT, with the least possible ben- | Bakewell, with a bull calf by her side one month old si- 
studies necessary for admission to College may be ex- ding and twisting, and preserves it smooth and unbroken, | red by Bolivar. 








a =>- 








scted. creating very slight friction, and of course requiring the; Also une two years old heifer from same cow and now 
‘Tuition for the term in common English branches ¢3 00 | !€«8t power of drah. Their casrines are composed o } jn calf. 
“a “ In higher branches and Languages $4 00 | 2" admixture, (known only by the manufacturers) of sev-| Also one bull calf two weeks old out of the mother of 


To those who attend a shorter period the tuition per eral kinds of irou—it is this which gives them so much ce- | Bolivar. 
week will be from 30 to 40 cents, lebrity for superior strength and durability, and which} Will be kept at my farm for service, the young bul! 

Drawing and painting will be an extra charge according | °° “Fe greatly increased by stheir peculiar construction | Hallowell, very superior. 
to the namber of lessons. and propor tions. Also 1 full blood Berkshire boar, a cross of the Lex- 

Contingent expenses for the term 25 cents. , Phe AMERICAN InsTiTure, at their Fair, held at} jugton and Albany stocks, not surpassed by any here or 

Board in good families per week from $1 25 to 1 50, New York, for the whole Union, and the Massachusetts | elsewhere. J, W, HAINS. 

It is very desirable that all who design to attend | Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, each Hallowell, 4mo. 26, 1841. uf 18, 
should be present at the opening of the term, A pub- awarded i Raggles, Nourse s Mason, an ORAS for the To the Hon. WiLLiIAMS Emmons, Judge of the Court 
lic address will be delivered on Monday evening. BEOT ONG MOOT PERFECT PLOUGHS ; and at many Probate i 1 for the County of Kennebec 

For adinission to the Institution and for board applica- Ploughing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massachusetts of . te e in and fo . a rae ¥ epee . 
tion may be made to either of the Directors or the Princi- and other States, diplomas and the highest premiums have hi U MBLY represents Elizabeth Han y ’N . ne, in 
pal. Zapvoc Lone, Wm. W. Comstock, | b&¢2 awarded for their Ploagls by committees, und the said County, that she is the Ww dew of Nathan Han- 

Sam tPF. Brown, Witttam Core, universal approbation of thei performances, by the con- dy, late of said Wayne ; that said Nathan died on the nine- 

Buckfield, April 27, 1841. James JEwerr. “p ire or ae ; ak so yeepea! bse Past, pares Bk oc aber 
———— : 5 > tthe Floughin utches of the Agricu!tural Soei in | @l property eaceeding twen ollurs, 4 3 tha 
select school for Lads ana VYiisses | the justly caleiraiond Agricaltaral County of = Hnesaavs £ in ice incebted to sander praia. and that administra - 
Li WHITCOMB respectfully announces that he will | 1037, °38, °39 & °40, aru the premiums for the > ahaa tion of all and singular the goods und estute of the said de- 
4 commence a School in Univa Hall on Monday the} work in the FreLD, were awarded to competitors using ceased at the time of his death is necessary ; that she de- 
17th of May inst. on ke Raggles, Nourse & Mason’s Ploughs ; aud although their | ¢lines the trust of administration, and prays the same way 

Tuition trom $2 ‘o $4 for a term of 11 weeks, to be piougli failed to receive the award of the State Society’s be given to Geo. W. Faitbanks of said Wayne, 
paid at the expiration of hall ihe term, | premium, at the trial at Worcester, in the Autamn ef 1840, her = 

ile is recommended by Mr. Cushmen, Preceptor of Port- | they, nevertheless, had the higher sitisfuction of seeing all ELIZABETH HA HANDY. 
land Academy, Wu, Hyde, Esq. and Kev. Jason Whitman, | the (wine) premiums fur the best work in the field carried Wayne, April 19, 1841. mark. 

Voriland, and has leave to refer to Dr. Holwes, Winthrop. | off by nine different ploughmen, who performed their work | Kennebec, ss.—In Probate Court at Augusta the last 
For farther particulars enquire of Dr, Hotines previous to | with nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & | Monday of Aprtl 1841 ; On the foregoing petition, Order- 
_ ednesday 12th inst. Muson, ranning side by side, competing for the premiums | ed, that said Elizabeth Handy give notice to all persons 
» inlhrop, May 4, i841. Ce with the same plough to which was awarded the State So- | interested by causing a cops of suid petition with this or- 
something simguiart!! /ciety’s premium ; and it is here worthy of remark, that the | der thereon to be published in the Maine Farmer three 
® y E wish to ca!l the attention of the agricaltural com- | said nine premiums were awarded by two full committees | weeks successively, that they may appear at a Cont of 
¥Y¥ manity, and of,dealers in agricultural implements to | (ef seven each) of the most inie!ligent and practical fur- | Probate to be held at said Augusta on the lust Monday of 
the fact that oar advertisements relating to the establish- | ”€"8, (Whose occapatiou best qualifies them to judge cor- | May next at 10 0’clock A. M. und show cause, if any they 
went of the BOSLON AGRICULTURAL WARE| Fectly in such matters) and who were selected from differ- | have, why the prayer of said petition should not be gran- 
HUUSE (Quincy Hall, over the market) have been refus- ‘ent pacts of the country, aud appointed by the ‘I'rustees of | ted. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
ed insertion in the New England Furmer, und Boston | the Vounty Agricultural Society. A true copy. Attest: J.J. Evetern, K egister. 
Cultivator. | The etlect of their unremitted efforts to perfect the plough | ~~ 

We are sabscribers fur both of these papers, and have | bas been to give them so wide and extensive a patronage, | | 
been for the Farmer for many years, aud for the former | that they have been induced to open and connect with their he Cabine i ; d ; 
daring the whole of its existence, yet they refuse to insert. Manufactory, a House in Boston, for the sale of their - Pvt ye re mat ing USINGSss, Is pre ~ to otter at 
our advertisemetns, even to a single square, while they | Plouglis, and other Agricaltaral ‘Too!s and Machines. un- | Ne wey Cnew lark’s ‘Tannery, a general assortment of 
iusert those of others ju the same line of business to no|det the name of BOSTON AGRICULTURAL | Furniture in the above line + among which are elegant 
very limited extent, to say nothing of the puffs editorial, WAREHOUSE, (superintended personally by one of | rr — and work Jesetge wash “——— wag 
oud puffs communicated, fur which th +y seem to have an | the firm) where they now offer at wholesale and retail, a tables, and is manufacturing Lureaus, Car udies , 
abendauce of room. Whatdoes this mean; Can it mean | "ot only the ove suPERtOR GREEN sworD Plough, but | "ane ie a r a } d 
any thing else, than that these papers are in the special | @ Variety, Consisting of twenty-five different sizes, forms 3 II articles oe mahogany will be or sd rt ‘ rs ap 
interest, aud under the control of particular individuals, | and kinds, awong which, are those adapted to al! kinds | warranted of the best materials and workmanship ; anc 


, 7 - . " *.* . . 4 - ‘i . riicle . ims ' he rec me oti 
who du nut like to have ihe attention of the public called and conditions of soil, and all mods 8, notions, aad prin- auy ag icle sold not coming uj) to the recommendation may 


lo our establishment. Professing au earnest desire to iim- ciples of ploughing and culture ; toge ther with an ex- | be rater . . bench s . 
part information to the agricultaral commanity on all sub- | 'ensive assortinent of other Agriculture! and Hoiticultural , nee bi —ry bed posts, vise end gs wins » _. 
jects relating to their important pursuits, they cannot even | !mplements and Machines. pay “ sinds of turning in wood doue at short notice an 
be hired wo tell the farmer where he may find a great va- | ALL PLOUGI,.S, and many other articles offered by )'" py baat at b. , , ‘ f ee 
riety of the best and cheapest agricultural umpisments, that , them are made under their own immy diate care and inspec- | °** macls of the abor in the shop sal Ph ty “d =e- 
are to be found in New England. tion, by the best of workmen, (not employed by the job) iter power, the sabseriber fatters himse'f that he s all be 


, . : ° : ‘ . lable 77 | i she: > P P ’ P 1. 
We regard this course of the publishers of those papers | Which, with the wachinery patented, and as yet nsed ov!) juble to sella little cheaper than can be purchased else 


























— 





- hte ateatteadilin! Pts | 
Puraiture ? Burmituce! 
‘HE subseriber having engaged a first rate workman it 








a ROIDew Hat singular ; though they may perhaps think it | by themselves, aflording great facilities for despatch, and | a 1) Maw 1. 1841 soaks a ne 
eutirely consistent with their professions. enables them to offer to Farmers and Dealers, articies of a | ce at A eedet MAT ara sd Swit 

We will not, however, complain if their subscribers do superior qouity, and on terms anusaally jiberal. gente tor Sale, 
not, of this course which they have thought proper to-per-| April 16, 1841. 15 | ES ITUATED in Winthrop, about oné mile from the Bap- 





sae in exclading us trom their advertising Columns, but Simti » ‘Pai . = a. |K tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meetin 

= ro ilo be ap ee ge af ' ae ee 

will endeavor to be grateful even for sma/l favors, and Wim 2? Ra tad Esiablish- | House, and eight miles from Augusta and Hallowell. Said 
mient. 


will take their refusal as the highest compliment they are ' farm contains about one hundred and twenty -five acres of 
7 liberty to pay to the superiority of our Ploughs, and | OWE. Dk.tZ, ¥, Tuilor, | wood land and well proportion d as to tillage, pasturing 
their best recoumendation of our Ware House to public OULD respectfully inform his friend ge fund woodland, a valuable orchard with choice ingrafted 
favor and patronage. i : \ lie eh a that he still conti ~ as . rhe ‘apples and pears, and a good dwelling hv use, 42 feet by 
Although excluded f om the benefit.of their colamns we hove b § ; AP i b Hues to carry on 1¢ | 32, poreh and woud-house attached to it, a barn 63 feet by 
do net d elie . maki k above business in all its various branches. ‘The Spring | .,- , , ; AAT one, one . 
espair of fiuding other means of making known Fashions are just received | 35, with twe sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and a shep 
vur establishment, and its contents, and for this purpose O. D sai package the publie ab ait andiiiis mada le | and granary 32 by 22 feet and a cider-mill, a valuable 
leaves tu invite the attention of our friends and pat-| his un toh iiiceded oa om ‘ ge ¢ es are ot well of water at the house and another at the barn; Jike- 
rons, and of the public generally to our advertisement in| see latest ciale : S GRe Gees UP 8! wise & dwelling house in good repair about forty rods 
the Yankee Farmer, Boston Cuarier, ard other papers. Cutting dooe eb clieck nation from the above, fitted for two smal families with a good 
g . 





RUGGLES, NOURSE & MArOn. weil of water and a shop if desired. I will sell my stook 
Boston and Worcester, April 14, 1441. wis  } N.B. One or two girls wishing to learn the tri de wil | and farming tools together with one hundred barrels of 
find a good chance. 3wl7 | cider in suitable hogshewds for making vinegar. For fox 
—— i ne ther particulars inquire of the subse:iber on the premises. 


5000 ibs. Northerm CLOVER of the Morus Multicaulis. _ Toca guytntel ents. 
best Quality, for sale at Hallowell, by OR SALE. several tlousands of the Morus Mul:icau- 
C. M. LADD. | lis trees. Enquire at this office. 





Grass seed. 


WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Winthrop, February 25, 1c4l. 8uf 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WEATHER. 
You would not see the darkest side, 
You would not be complaining— 
But, farmers, can your temper stand 
This raining, raining, raining ? 


The weather cock has rusted east, 
Unscour'd the plough’s remaining, 
The wash is soaking in the tub— 
"T is raiving, raining, raining. 


The harness oiled, the corn shelled out, 
Done, all the sawing, plaining— 

The winds still give an ague fit.— 
‘'T is raining, raining, raining, 

The door post by his shoulder held, 
His hands in pockets playing, 

The farmer gaaes east and west— 
"T is raining, raining, raining, 


Mud thickens on the kitchen floor, 
The good wife’s patience straining ; 
iiestless the men go in and out— 
"T is raining, raining, raining. 
It's dismal dull for man and beast, 
tut let's have no complaining— 
We'll bope, we'll trust all's ai e’en when 
"T is raining, raining, raining. 

It is nvedless for us to say that we are no poet. We 
were never charged with any poetical propensities. 
Hut the long—long cold storm of a week passed, brot’ 
tu mind a song once heard, and tailing to remember it 
in full, we Lave stolen such parts as recollection could 
getler ap, and spliced and added to them till they as 
sume the form in which they are here presented. 

The great quantity of rain which has fallen within 
the week past, together with the degree of cold accom- 
panying it, will render the ground unfit for the recep- 
tion of seed for several days to come. Sowing and 
planting must be performed at a later period of the 
year than is usualino this vicinity. But in this fact 
there is no discouragement. The forward seasons 
are not usually more productive than others. Our ob- 
servation teaches, that even Indian corn is more pro- 
ductive in those seasons when it makes but slow pro- 
gress in June, than in those in which its early growth 
israpid. Wedonot say that its chances for esca- 
ping autumnal frosts are as great, but merely that it is 
more productive in case the latter part of the season 
favors it in maturing. Our grass, potatoes and grains, 
as well as most of our fruits, are ordinarily as abun- 
dant in the cooler seasons as in the hot ones—often 
they are more so. 

The weather which comes, is the best for us. There 
isa promise that “seed time and harvest shall not fail;” 
and theagh a degree of adaptation to the apparent 
promises of the season may be proper, when we are 
determining what kind of seed to plant, and in what 
way to apply our manures and treat the growing crop, 
yet we deem it true wisdom, early ia the year, to con- 
fide in the above promise, and make but slight devia- 
tions from the course which weuld be found best in the 
average years.—WV. E. Farmer. 

—>——_ 
GOSSIPING 

Can any of our readers think of any body to whom 
the following extract from Miss Sedgewick's new 
work, entitled “Means and Ends,” wiil apply ? 


Gossipine.—The most prevailing fault of conversa- 
tion in our country, and J believe in al! social commu- 
ities, is gossiping. As weeds most infest the richest 
soils, So gossiping most abounds amidst the social vir- 
tues in sma}] towns, where there is the most extended 
mutuel acquaintance, where persons Ive in the closest 
iviaiions, resembling a large family circle. To dis- 
turd the s veet uses of the little communities by gos- 
siping, is surely to forfeit the benefi: of one of the 
kindest arrangements ef Providence. 

in great and busy cities, where people live in total 
ignorance of their neighbors, where they cannat know 


how they live, and hardly know when they die, there 


is no netehborhood and there is no gossiping. Bat) 


need there be this p»isonons weed among the flowers 
—this blight upon the fruit, my young friends ? 

You moy understand better precisely what comes 
under the head of gossiping, if I give you some ex- 
ainples of it. 

In a certain small thickly-settled town there lives a 
fumiy, consisting of a man, his wife, and his wite’s 
sister. He he has a little shop, it may be a jeweller’s 
saddier’s shoemaker’s, or what we call a store—no 
matter whieh, since he earns enough to live most com- 
fortably, with the help of his wife and sister, who are 
noted for their mdustry and economy. One would 
think they had nothing to do but to enjoy their own 
eunforts, ead aid and pity those less favored than 
themselves. But instead of all this they volunteer to 


supervise all the sins, follies, and short cowings of 


their neighbors. The husband is not a -ilent pxrtner, 


He does his full share of the low work of this gos- | 
siping trio. Go tosee them when you will; you may | 
hear the jast news of every family within half a mile. 
For example, as follows: 

‘Mr. gave 150 dollars for his new wagon, and. 
he had no need of @ new one‘ the old one bas not run) 
more than two years,’ 

‘Mrs,——has got a new hired help; but she won't 
stay long ; it’s come and go there.’ 

‘Mrs ——had another new gown at meeting yester-| 
day, which makes the fifth in less than a year, and | 
every one of ber girls had new ribands on their bon- 
| nets; it is a good thing to have rich triends ; but, for | 
| my part, I had rather wear my o!d ribands.’ 

‘There go Sam Bliss’s people with a barrel of flour; 
it was but yesterday she was at the judge’s begging.’ | 

‘None of the widow Day’s girls werefat meeting; | 
but they can walk out as soon as the sun is down.’ 

This is but a specimen of the talk of these unfor- | 
tunate people, who seemed to have turned their home 
into a common sewer through which all the sins and | 
foibles of the neighborhood run. Yes; but their | 











fear, at their hearts, 

The noted gossip, Miss smakes a visit in a town 
where she has previously been a stranger, She di- 
vides her time among several fainilies. She is social, 
and what we think is miséalled agreeable; for she is 
perpetually talking of persons and things. She wins 
a too easy confidence, and she returns home with an 
infinite siore of fam:ly anecdotes. She knows that 
Mr and Mrs So and Se, who were supposed .to live 
happily, are really on bad terms, and that be broke the 
hearts of two other women before he married bis 
wife ; she knows the particulars, but she has promised 
not to tell. She has found out that a certain family. 
who for ten years have been supposed to hve harmo- 
niously with a step mother, are really eminently wret- 
ched. She heard that Mr who apparently is in 
very flourishing circumstances, has been on the brink 
of bankruptcy for the last ten years, &c., 

Could this woman find nothing in visiting a new 
scene to excite her mind but such trumpery? We 
have given you this example to show you that the sin 
of gossiping pervades some communities. This wo- 
man did not create these stories. She heard them all 
the individuals wha told them to her little thinking 
that they in turn would become the subject of similar 
remarks to the very persons whose effairs they were 
communicating, 

W hat would we think of persons who went about 
collecting for exhibition examples of the warts, wens 
and cancers, with which their fellow-beings were af- 
flected? And yet would not their employment be 
more honorable, more humane, at least, than this gos- 
sipmonger’s ? 

We have heatd such talk as follows between ladies, 
wives, and motlers, tie wives of educated men, and 
persous who were called educated women: 

‘Have you heard that Emma Elis is going to 
Washingion’ “To Washington! how on earth can 
the Khises afford a winter in Washington?’ "Oh you 
know they are not particular about their debts, and 








minds have run to waste, and, there is some taint, 1) . 


——<$<$<—— 
I have dwelt long on this topic of gossipj 
young friends, because, as | said before” I idee 2 
to be a prevailing fault in our young and social coun. 
try. The only sure mode of extirpating itis by the 
cultivation of your minds and the purification of your 
hearts, 
All kinds and degreee of gossiping are as distaste. 
ful to an elevated character as gross and unwhole. 


| some food 1s to a well trained appetite. 




















Agricultural Notice. 
‘The standing committees of the Kennebec Co. Agricul. 
tural Societies. are requested to meet the Trustees ai 8, P. 
Benson's office in JVinthrop Village, on Saturday the 
eighth day of May next, at one of the clock P. M., jor the 
purpose of offering premiums on articles for 1841, and 


other necessary basiness ofsaid Society. 


Per order of the Trustees. 
Winthrop, April 25, 1841. 


For Sale. 


N Moumouth, an estate of three acres of good land, with 
a conveuient dwelling house, barn, shed, forty apple- 
trees and a good well of water, all well enclosed with wall 





‘and very pleasantly situated, half a mile from the Acade- 


my, and about the same distance from the **Centre.”’ For 

further information apply at the ‘‘Curtis Estate’? in Win- 

throp to MARY CURTIS. 
Winthrop April 20, 1841. 


FURNITURE, CHAIRS FEATHERS, &c, 
WALTER COREY, 
19, EXCHANGE STREET.....PORTLAND, 
ANUFACTURES, and has constantly for sale, an 
extensive assortment of 

BUREAUS, SECRETARIES, SOFAS, TA- 

BLES, Patent Windlass and Common 
BEDSTEADS, 

Also, for sale, a good assortment of Live Geese and 
Common FEATHERS; MATTRESSES ; FEATHER 
BEDS ; Looxine GLagsses, WitLow CRADLES, 
CARRIAGES, Ke. &c. 

Connected with the above, he has an extensive 

CHAIR FACTORY ; 
where he manufactures mahogany, curled maple and com- 
mon cane seat CHAIRS; tancy and common wood sent 
do, ; cane seat, common rocking and nurse CHAIRS, 
&c. &e. , 

His facilities for manufactaring are such that he is ena- 
bled to sell as low as can be bought in Boston or New 
York, and every article warranted. His S1ocK) is com- 
plete in every respect, and it is believed that persons de- 
sirous of parchasing any articles in the house-furnishing 
line, will here find all that is wanted, and at prices corres- 
opnding with the times. 6m49 

December 30. 


The UMaine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful rts, 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 
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they have six girls to dispose of, and find rather a dull | 
market here,’ 
‘Have you beard the Newtons are going to the 
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‘They say to educate their children; but’ my dress- | 


| ‘ 
she is worn out with dinner-parties.’ 


| house down with company.’ 


country to live? ‘Bless me! no, what's that for ? | 


ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be madeto those who pay cAsH in advance— 
anda proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. . 
Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 


< . NJ . Z » Mie es . . onl : ° 
| maker, Sally Smith, who works for Mrs Newton, says | delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re 


He rons the | pioved in payment, if delivered within the year. 


No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 4 


| ‘Oh; I suspect they are obliged to go to eeonomise. | paid, except at the option of the publisher ; and wher 


| You know she dresses her children so evtravagantly. 
J saw Mary Newton at the theatre (she is not older 
than my Grace,) with a diamond ferroniere.’ 

‘Diamond, was it? Julia tuld me that it was an 
aqua marina, The extravagance of some people ts 
ishocking! J don’t wonder that men are out of pa- 
tievce,’ Don’ttell it again because Ned Millar told 
me in confidence. He actually has locked up all his 
wife’s worked pocket handkerchiefs. 
}else my husband complains of, he con't find fault with 
|wy extravagance,’ 

Perhaps not; but faults far more heinous than ex- | 
travagance this poor woman had to account for the | 
pernicious words for which we must be brought into | 
jeegment. 

| hope it may appear; incredible to you, my young 
friends, that woman, half way through (iis short lite, | 
with the knowledge of their immartal destiny, witha | 
world withont them and a world within to explore aud 
jmake acquaintance with, with the delightful imterests | 
land solemn responsibilities of parents upon them, | 
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payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more than 
have been received, should be paid for. 

hen Agents make remittances it is very important 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money Is to he 


‘eredited, and ut what Post Office each paper paid for !s 


sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name on evr 
books. 
All letters on business must be free of postage, and 


We'l, whatever | should be directed to the Publisher at Winthrop.  Com- 


munications sent by mail should also be directed to Win- 
throp. 

i> Any person who will obtain six responsible su?- 
seribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his ser- 
vices. 

"= A few short advertisements wil! be inserted at the 
following rates. All less than a square 1,00 for three 
insertions. 1,25 per square, for three insertions. Ce? 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 

O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Portland, * 
publishing Agent for that eity. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 
Honack Waters, Augusta ; 


should ao dishonor God’s good gift of the tongue, | C. M_ Lanpn, Hallowell; 


| should so waste their tine, and poison social life. Bat} 


{be on your guard. If your minds are not employed | 


} 
' 


lon higher ebj-ets. and your hearts on better things, 
‘you will talk idly about your friends & acquaintances. 


J. & J. Tree, Bangor. 

J Jounsox, and A. B. CaswerrParmipgeen, 
Joun O'Brien. Esq., Thomaston. 

Gersnom tlyps, bath. 
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